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A HEAVY BOMBER cruising 
at a speed of 250 m.p.h. may 
use 200 gallons of gasoline in 
one hour. 
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It takes 12,500 gallons of gaso- 
line to train one pilot. 


A MECHANIZED DIVISION, 
burns up 18,000 gallons of gaso- 
line in 1 hour of combat. 


A MODERN DESTROYER uses 
more than 3,000 gallons of oil 
an hour at top speed. 


yw't8 winter just around the 
corner, American families are 
beginning to ask an important ques- 
tion: Will there be enough coal and 
fuel oil to keep homes warm? Dis- 
cussions of this question will get 
hotter as the weather gets colder. 

Government officials .admit that 
the fuel situation is serious. But they 
believe that there will be enough 
for homes, war plants, the armed 
forces, and our Allies—— 

IF: 

(1) production of coal is in- 
creased; 

(2) coal and fuel oil are distrib- 
uted and shared by all sections 
of the nation; 

(3) civilians get full value from 
every pound of coal and gallon of 
fuel oil used to heat homes and to 
heat water 
Bituminous (soft coal) is needed 

in the manufacture of iron and steel, 
explosives, synthetic -ubber and 
many other products. It is the fuel 
used by many railroads and electric 
power plants. Many large commer- 
cial, industrial, apartment buildings 
and homes are heated with bitumin 
ous coal. 

In addition, we must ship coal 
abroad to supply our armed forces 
and our Allies. 

Anthracite (hard coal) comes from 
the mines of eastern Pennsylvania 
[t is used chiefly to heat homes and 
commercial buildings in northeastern 
states. 

For 1943, government officials 
asked that an additional five million 
tons be produced. Last year many 
home owners converted fuel oil 
furnaces to hard coal furnaces be- 
cause there was a shortage of fuel 
oil. Now we must produce extra 
coal to keep these furnaces going. 

Government agencies are urging 
users of hard coal to conserve it by 
weatherproofing their homes and 
seeing that their furnaces operate 
efficiently. 

Fuel oil and gasoline. In 1941 a 
large number of tankers carrying oil 
to the East Coast were transferred 
to the British. After we entered the 
war, German submarines began 
sinking our tankers carrying oil from 
Texas and South America. They 
were being sunk faster than we 
could build them. This transporta- 
tion shortage made it necessary to 
ration gasoline on the East Coast in 
the spring of 1942. 


ONE STEEL MILL on the East 
Coast burned 105,227,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil during the first 
three months of this year. 


=f N63... 


FARMERS in the Corn Belt used 
over one billion gallons of gaso- 
line and kerosene in their trac- 
tors last year. 


There were not enough railroad 
tank cars to carry more oil and gaso- 
line overland. 

When the North African campaign 
began last November, it became 
necessary to cut the fuel oil ration in 
the eastern states by one-third. A 
few months later the Office of Price 
Administration prohibited pleasure 
driving in the East. In March, pleas- 
ure driving was again permitted but 
only for a few months. By June there 
was no joy-riding at all in the eastern 
states. 

High powered airplanes, trucks, 
jeeps, and tanks need great quanti- 
ties of gasoline to operate smoothly 
and efficiently. Most battleships, de- 
stroyers, aircraft carries, and mer- 
chant ships use oil for fuel. Others 
use coal. 

On Sept. 30, the OPA increased 
the gasoline ration in the East. 

OPA was able to increase the gaso- 
line ration because the East now 
had a new carrier for oil—the “Big 
Inch” pipeline completed last sum- 
mer. It carries crude oil from Texas 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes has warned us again that 
the gasoline supply is not enough to 
permit unnecessary driving by motor- 
ists. Our present supply of fuel oil 
will last the winter only if we use it 


sparingly. 
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HE above map dramatizes the 3-ring whirl which and in German-held France, Holland, Belgium, and 
must be making Hitler dizzy. From bases near Denmark. From Foggia, our bombers can strike at 

London (England), Foggia (Italy), and Smolensk Northern Italy, to obstruct German troop movements 

(Russia), the United Nations can strike at anything and make it more difficult for the enemy to set up 

in Hitler’s Europe with their bombers. Lancasters, a defensive line. Russia’s Stormovik bombers and 

Liberators, and Fortresses take off from England to anti-tank planes can reach out from the east to 

drop their destruction on factories, supply bases, docks, soften up Nazi troops for the fast-moving Russian 

and railroad centers in northern and western Germany, ground forces. 
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Trouble in the Land of Tin 


Like the U. S., Bolivia is prepa 
ing for Presidential 
1944 

Two parties will contest for the 
elections: 

l. The party power — 
President Penaranda’s group. It is 
backed by Bolivia’s big mining busi 
ness. 

2. The Revolutionary Left Party 
known as the PIR. It is backed by 
Bolivia's labor. 

This is an important election. It 
1s important to the United States and 
all other American nations. as well 
as to Bulivia. Here’s why. 

Bolivia, South America’s third 
largest country, is a pile of mineral 
inountains perched in the midst of 
jungle. 


elections in 


aow in 


In the hot, humid jungle there is 
so much rubber that Bolivia ranks 
next to Brazil in American rubber 
production. 

There is so much untapped oil 
that Bolivia’s neighbors Brazil and 


Argentina are racing one andther to 
build railroads to the oil 

The Bolivians hate their rich yun 
gas (jungles). So most of them live 
up in the cool Andes mountains, 10,- 
000 to 17,000 feet above sea level. 
Here on a broad mountain plateau 
(the Altiplano) snow often falls in 
July. Visitors become dizzy and 
breathless from the altitude. But the 
Bolivian Indians are used to it. 

Nine out of ten Bolivians are cho 
los, half-breed Spanish-Indians. 

The cholo has a hard life. It us 
difficult to make things grow in this 
cold, rocky land. It is hard to find 
faggots to cook with. The cholo’s 
principal comforts are his thick 
llama-hair blanket, the dried llama 
dung he uses for fuel, and a wad of 
coca leaves he chews like gum. He 
eats mainly beans, corn, and pota 
toes. 

For the money to buy these few 
things the mountain-dwelling cholo 
works as a miner, in the tin mines 


Phote by Jacobs from Three Lions 


Bolivians Indians sorting tin by hand at mine near Oruro. 


Pan Amercan Airway+ 
Aymara Indian of Bolivia wearing 
typical headdress and a poncho. 


Bolivia is probably the only country 
almost entirely dependent on a sin 
gle metal. Seventy-five per cent of 
Bolivia’s trade is in tin. 

This makes Bolivia a special prob- 
lem of the U. S. Good Neighbor 
Policy. The Good Neighbor Policy 
aims at helping the governments of 
South American nations to develop 
their industries and agriculture. In 
this way, their people will be better 
off. 

But in Bolivia the government ac- 
tually has little power. The tin com- 
panies control the country. These 
tin companies are organized in a 
cartel* that has its headquarters in 
New York and London 


“TIN KING” PATINO 


The most important man in the 
cartel is Simon I. Patino who rose 
from a poor cholo clerk in a miners’ 
store to become one of the richest 
men in the world. Patino is almost a 
billionaire. Known as the Tin King, 
Patino owns half of Bolivia’s tin 
mines and huge tin smelters in Liv- 
erpool, England. Because the west- 
ern hemisphere has no tin smelters 
(one is now being built in Texas), 
Patino’s tin is smelted in England. 

Patino lives ir. New York City. He 
has been to Bolivia only once in the 
past eighteen years. 

Since the war, new demand for 
tin has made Bolivia one of the 
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wealthiest of our southern neighbors. 
Yet the population is poorer than 
any other South American nation. 
Three-fourths of the people cannot 
read or write and are underfed. 
Miners are paid $7 a week. 

The miners stood this until last 
winter, when they went on strike. 
President Penaranda declared mar- 
tial law, and sent all Bolivian labor 
leaders to prison. The miners and 
their families gathered to demon- 
strate near the mines in a valley be- 
tween two mountains. Penaranda’s 
soldiers climbed up the mountain- 
side and shot at the defenseless men, 
women, and children. Nineteen were 
killed, according to the Bolivian gov- 
ernment; 400 according to the min- 
ers. 

To protest this treatment of the 
miners, Ernesto Galarza, chief of the 
Pan American Union’s division of 
Labor« Information, threatened to 
resign unless the U. S. did some- 
thing. 

So we sent a commission to Bo- 
livia to investigate. The Commission 
found that the miners are underpaid, 
that their bean-corn diet is not ade- 


quate, and that sanitation is so bad 
in Bolivia that there is not a single 
safe water system there. 


PENARANDA VISITS U. S. 

President Penaranda visited the 
U. S. last spring. He talked with 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of 
State Hull, and other U. S. officials 
Penaranda ordered Bolivia’s labor 
leaders released from prison. He 
promised a new deal to the miners, 
with better pay and living condi- 
tions. 

Whether President Penaranda’s 
promises will be lived up to, remains 
to be seen. 


BOLIVIA IS LANDLOCKED 


No part of Bolivia touches the sea 
She needs a port, and now President 
Penaranda is trying to get back from 
Chile the port of Arica which Chile 
took from Bolivia in a war sixty 
years ago. 

Since 1905, Chile has allowed Bo- 
livia free use of Arica, as well as 
other Chilean ports. And Chile built 
the railroad, 283 miles long, that 
runs from La Paz to Arica. 
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Letter from El Salvador 


Dear Friends: 


I want to tell you about our school 
here in San Salvador. If you go to high 
school, you start classes in February. 
If you go to primary school, like I do, 
you begin in January. 

In primary school the hours of our 
classes are from 8 to 11 in the morm- 
ing and from 3 to 5 in the afternoon. 
But don’t think we work all the time. 
In addition to trips we take all over 
the Republic, we play sports. All the 
schools have various teams which com- 
pete in basketball, soccer, football, soft- 
ball, swimming and track. 

Basketball games usually begin in 
May or June and are held in the Na- 
tional Gymnasium. Football games and 
track are played mainly on our Mars 
Field and in the National Stadium. 
When these games take place they are 
gay and beautiful. They are real car- 
nival afternoons, and all the sportsmen 
gather. Confetti is scattered like rain, 
while the schoolmates of the winning 
team cheer from the stadium seats. 

We love parades, and have lots of 
them. On April 14 a parade is held for 
both the boys’ and the girls’ high 
schools, in honor of Pan-American Day. 
May 13, “The Day of the Cross,” all 
the high schools have a holiday, as well 
as on “Teachers’ Day,” June 22. “Teach- 
ers’ Day” is a big festival, with a dance 
in honor of the teachers. Then on Sep- 
tember 15 we have an Independence 
Day parade. 

Vacations are the best time of all! 
During the year, we schoolboys have 
two vacations in addition to the long 
autumn holiday (your summer vaca- 
tion.) These two short vacations are 
Holy Week and the national holidays 
that run from the 25th of July until 
the 8th of August. 

Perhaps you will be interested to 
know that on our farms.we grow a lot 
of coffee, which we sel] to you North 
Americans. 

E] Salvador may be the smallest of 
the Central American nations, but it is 
also very fertile, because the dust from 
our many volcanoes enriches the soil. 

With friendly regards, I take my leave 
of you. 

Your friend from E] Salvador, 
Roberto Escobar. 














Dever from Black Star 
Above: German soldiers entering village in Bulgaria 
receive fascist salute from some of the people. 


Below: King Boris, of Bulgaria, who died mysteriously 
last summer, at Sofia airport with Nazi officials. 


Dever from Black Star 


BULGARIA 


FOR many centuries, the Balkan nations have been 
lands of intrigue, wars and revolutions, spies and 
lotting. These little nations have never known peace- 

ful, orderly democracy, such as we have in the United 

States. Changes in government are often brought by 

assassination and other violent methods. 

The most recent event of this kind took place in 
Bulgaria last August. Bulgarians listening to the radio 
were startled to hear this announcement: 

“His Majesty, eng and Czar Boris II,-the uniter of 
Bulgaria, surrounded by his family, died at 4:22 this 
afternoon after a brief but grave illness. The sorrow 
of the nation and the Bulgarian people is immeasur- 
able.* We now all have the sacred duty of carrying 
out his last wishes and continuing united on the path 
he traced out for us.” 

This proclamation was followed by a second one 
which said: 

“Bulgarians: This twenty-eighth day of August, 
1943, His Royal Highness ‘Crown Prince Simeon of 
Tirnovo, beloved child and hope of Bulgaria, ascended 
to the throne under the name of Simeon II. . . . Long 
live the King! Long live Bulgaria!” 

Thus the reign of King Boris came to an end, and 
his six-year-old son took his place on the throne 
Simeon will be king in name only until he becomes of 
age. A regency* was set up to make decisions for the 
boy king. 

CAUSE OF DEATH A MYSTERY 


What was the cause of King Boris's sudden death? 
The nature of his “illness” was shrouded in mystery. 
There was one report that he had been shot, and 


another that he had been poisoned. 


Most foreign correspondents believe that Boris was 
assassinated by the Nazis, because he would not obey 
their orders. He was returning from a meeting with 
Hitler, at the time of his death. 

Since March 1, 1941, Bulgaria has been a satellite 
of the Axis. The Bulgarians did not want to join the 
Axis. The people are of the Slavic race, like the Rus- 
sians. It was Russia that freed Bulgaria of Turkish rule 
in 1908, and the Bulgarians have always felt grateful 
to the Russians. 

Knowing that his people did not want to get into 
the war, King Boris for a time heeded their wishes 
and followed ; a policy of neutrality. The Axis nations 
sought to win Boris to their side. They offered to give 
Bulgaria a piece of Rumania, called southern Dobruja. 

This was a very “generous” offer of the Axis, to give 
away another nation’s territory! King Boris decided to 
accept the offer. With the help of the Germans and 
Italians, Bulgaria seized southern Dobruja from Ru- 
mania. 

Bulgaria had gained territory from her neighbor, but 
in so doing had lost her own independence. For she 
had now fallen under Germany's thumb. Six months 
later, the Nazis told Bulgaria to join the Axis—or else! 
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Unwilling Nazi Satell 


King Boris yielded to the Nazi threats. German troops 
at once marched in to occupy Sofia, Bulgaria's capital. 
and other cities. 

The Germans then used Bulgaria as a base for the 
attacks on Yugoslavia and Greece. Bulgaria continued 
to play the part of a jackal. After the valiant Yugo- 
slavs and Greeks had been conquered, the Bulgarians 
came along and annexed territory from these two 
neighbors. 

However, Bulgaria did not cooperate completely 
with the Axis. Bulgaria was the only Axis satellite 
which did not send troops to the Russian front. Per- 
haps King Boris was afraid that his soldiers and people 
would rebel, if forced to fight against Russia. Or per- 
haps he was not entirely loyal to Hitler. 


LIKE GANGSTERS 


We must remember that the Axis nations are not 
loyal allies, fighting together for a worthy cause. They 
are more like a group of gangsters, ready to betray 
each other at any time. 

Then came the summer of 1943. The Russians 
launched their great offensive from the east, driving 
nearer and nearer to the Balkans. The British and 
Americans crossed to Sicily and then invaded Italy 
bringing them nearer to the Balkans from the west 
Hitler began to worry about his “Fortress Europe.” 
He summoned King Boris to a conference. 

According to reports of some foreign correspondents 
Hitler demanded that Bulgaria go “all out” for the war, 
and send troops to fight the Russians, the British and 
Americans. King Boris, it is reported, would not agree 
to these demands. A few days later came his death. 

When the people learned the news, anti-Hitler meet 
ings and demonstrations were held throughout Bul. 
garia. The German Gestapo, and the Bulgarian 
government of Premier Boshiloff, suppressed these 
gatherings. About 4,000 Bulgarians were killed, and 
many more put into concentration camps. At the same 
time, Germans were placed in all key offices in the 
army, police, transportation systems, radio stations, 
telephone and telegraph offices. Thus the Nazis held 


Bulgaria in an iron grip. 
THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


Bulgaria*is an agricultural country, about the size 
of Kentucky. It is crossed by the Balkan and Rhodope 
mountain ranges, and the Danube River flows along its 
northern border. The population is 6,500,000. 

The people are descendants of the ancient Bulgars. 
The name Bulgar means plowing peasant, and most of 
the Bulgarians are today poor peasants. They till the 
soil with crude instruments such as wooden plows, and 
they plant corn by hand. They are hard-working and 
thrifty. When they make a long journey on foot, they 
often carry their shoes, so as not to wear them out. 

In northern Bulgaria, wheat and other grains are 
grown. In the southern region, rose growing is one of 
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Tritschler-Meurer from Black Star 
All members of this Bulgarian peasant family gather 
for lunch in the field. Note improvised cradle. 


the chief occupations. Bulgaria is tamous for attar® 
of roses, which is made from the blossoms. 

Other unusual industries are apiculture* and silk- 
worm breeding. Tobacco is Bulgaria’s leading export. 

Bulgaria was under the rule of Turkey for more than 
five centuries. Independence was declared in 1908. 
Four years later Bulgaria—allied with Greece, Serbia, i 
and Montenegro—declared war on Turkey. This was i 
known as the First Balkan War. 

Turkey was defeated, but the Balkan allies fell to 
quarreling among themselves. In the Second Balkan 
War, Greece and Serbia defeated Bulgaria. The Bul- 
garians lost nearly all the territory they had gained. 

Then came World War I. Bulgaria entered the war 
in 1915, on the side of Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
Just as in the present war, Bulgaria was at first suc- 
cessful in gaining new territory. But in 1918 the tide 
of war turned in favor of the Allies. (U. S., Britain, 
France and Italy). 

Now history is repeating itself. Bulgaria has again 
chosen the wrong side in a war. When the United Na- 
tions are victorious, Bulgaria will doubtless lose the 
new territory she has seized. But her people will get 
what they want—liberation and peace. 

Next Week: RUMANIA 
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ETALS help to make the 
American soldier the best- 
equipped fighting man in the world. 
The planes, tanks, ships, and 
trucks which transport our armed 
forces are made mostly of metal. 

Metal makes the bomb cases, 
cartridge cases, and guns our sol- 
diers need. 

One battleship weighing 45,000 
tons contains 42,000 tons of steel 
alloy. 

Aluminum makes up 75 per cent 
of the weight of a North American 
P-51 Mustang. The engines of these 
planes contain 200 pounds each of 
magnesium metal. 

Republic P-47 Thunderbolt en- 
gines are made of special metals 
that enable the planes to fly at very 
high altitudes. These special metals 
can stand cold of 67 degrees below 
zero. 

Suppose the waist gunner of a 
bomber is hit by flak. If he is wear- 
ing one of the new steel jackets, it 
may save his life. The jacket is a 
sleeveless one of canvas. One hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of tough 
steel plates are slipped into slits in 
the canvas. If the gunner has to get 
vut of it in a hurry, all he need do 
is to pull a release cord. 

Insecticides for jungle fighters are 
packed into metal containers the size 
of a tomato. To fumigate his tent, 
the soldier just presses a valve on 
the container. The container goes oft 





Insect: ‘I thought you wuz a tomatol’ 


like a bomb, clearing the tent of dis- 
ease-carrying bugs in three seconds. 

About 60 of the 92 known chemi- 
cal elements in the earth are metals. 
Many of these do not appear -as 
metals until they are removed from 
other substances, known as “ores.” 

Alloys are mixtures of two or more 
metals. There are hard and soft al- 
loys. Some alloys are light enough 
to float on water. Others are as heavy 
as iron. 

Aluminum is the most common 
metal on earth. It is present in the 
dirt in your backyard. But try to get 





Iron falls on us, too. 


the aluminum out! The easiest place 
to get aluminum is from the ore, 
bauxite. 

Four pounds of bauxite are needed 
tv make one pound of aluminum. 
There is now a shortage of bauxite. 
so new ways have been found to 
produce aluminum. One method 
uses an ore called alunite in place 
of aluminum. Alunite is found in 
Utah. Another process uses clay and 
ores containing lots of silica that 
can be made into aluminum. 

Aluminum is light and strong. 
Three-fourths of all airplane bodies 
are made of it. The less an airplane 
weighs, the more bombs, fuel, and 
passengers it can lift off the ground 

Duralumin is an alloy made of 
aluminum, copper, magnesium, and 
manganese. It is used in airplanes. 


Magnesium is a_ silvery-white 
metal “mined” from the ocean. There 
are enough magnesium salts in a 
cubic mile of ocean water to supply 
400,000,000 pounds of magnesium a 
year for the next 22 years. Magne- 
sium is an important war metal be- 
cause it is strong, light, and rust- 
proof. It makes excellent airplane 
parts, and is also used as a powder 
which burns in flares, tracer_bullets, 
and incendiary bombs. 


A beam made of magnesium 





He can take it! 


would be light enough to be carried 
by one man, yet strong enough to 
support an automobile. A steel beam 
of the same size would take four men 
to lift it. 

Iron is the most common metal 
tound in the earth, next to aluminum. 
It is found in ores called hematite, 
magnetite, and limonite. Meteorites 
which land on our planet are formed 
of iron and nickel. 

Steel is made from iron by burn- 
ing out the carbon and other impure 
substances. Then just the right 
amount of carbon is added. Special 
steel alloys are made by adding 
small amounts of other metals. These 
alloys make guns, line rifle barrels, 
and armor plates for ships and tanks. 

Nickel added to steel makes a rust- 
proof alloy strong enough to make 
into bridges. Manganese-steel _ is 
strong and hard to cut. Molybdenum- 
steel stands up under great heat. 
Vanadium-steel is elastic, good for 
gears, axles, and cran¥ shafts. 

Tungsten is a rare metal used in 
making electric bulb filaments. 
Tungsten-steel is used for cutting 
tools for war production. Tungsten- 
steel tools can be heated red hot and 
they will not lose their cutting edge. 


(Metals to we concluded next week) 


This article is No. 7 in Junior Scholastic’s 
series on new materials. Major reference for 
these articles is the forthcoming book MIRACLES 
AHEAD (The Macmillan Company) by Frank 
Latham and Norman Carlisle. 
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The VQ test this week consists of questions reviewing seven issues from Sept. 13-18th 
up to and including this issue. Date of issue appears before each question, thus: 9-13 


1. WHAT’S MY NAME? 


The “I” in each of the following statements is a nation you 
studied in the Theme Articles. Write the name of the nation 
in the blank after the statement. Score 4 points. Total, 24. 


10/11 1. I am a country whose people resist the Axis 
through two guerrilla groups, the Chetniks and 
the Partisans. Recently my guerrillas captured 
Spalato. 


10/4 2. I am a neutral nation in Scandinavia. 








9/13 3. I seized Ethiopia and Albania. My dictator gave 
up his power last July. 
10/25 4. I am an Axis satellite. My king, Boris Ill, died 
mysteriously after a conference with Hitler. 








9/20 5. I occupy the peninsula of Jutland. When Ger- 
many invaded me, she tried to make a “show- 
case” of me to show the world that life under 
the Nazis was not too bad. 

\(0/18 6. My people drove Mussolini back when he in- 
vaded my territory, and then they carried on 
the fight against the Germans from my island 
of Crete. 











My score 


2. MAP SANDWICHES 


Each of the bodies of water in the left-hand column is 
sandwiched (geogr aphically speaking) between two coun- 
tries in the right-hand column. Match the “filling” with the 
“bread.” Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


9/13 1. Adriatic Sea 

10/4 2. Gulf of Bothnia 

10/11 3. Aegean Sea 
4 
5 


—Sweden-Finland 
—Norway-England 
—lItaly-Yugoslavia 
—Greece-Turkey 
—Denmark-Sweden 


9/20 . Kattegat 
9/27 . North Sea 


My score 





3. MIRACLES AHEAD 


Complete the following statements by underlining, the 
correct answer. Score 2 points each. Total, 12. 


9/27 1. The strong, synthetic fabric used for parachutes 
is (a) Vinyon; (b) Nylon; (c) Python. 

10/4 2. The reer aay. glass that can be used for pon- 
toon bridge floats, and life rafts is (a) Foam- 
glas; (b) Fiberglas; (c) isinglass. 

9/20 3. The greatest part of synthetic rubber used in 
war peg is supplied by (a) Benalite; (b) 
Pyrex; (c) Buna S, 

9/13 4, <smel, of synthetic plastics are (a) Tenite 
and Saran; (b) Chase and Sanborn; (c) mag- 
nesium and aluminum. 

10/25 5. Mixtures of two or more metals are called (a) 
solutions; (b) alloys; (c) hybrids. 

10/18 6. Wood that is as strong as steel is (a) penicillin; 
(b) cedar; (c) plasticized plywood. 


My score 





4. HISTORICAL SCRAMBLES 


If you can “put the right man in the right place at the 
right time” you'll have a perfect score on this one. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 


9/138 1. William Penn led the Green Mountain Boys. 
10/11 2. Nathanael Greene was shot as a spy at the age 
of 21 by the British. 


10/4 3. Ethan Allen was the author of “Common Sense” 
and the “Age of Reason.” 

9/27 4, Nathan Hale was the member of the “Friends 
of Truth” who founded a colony for religious 
freedom. 


10/18 5. Thomas Paine defeated Cornwallis’ army. 


My score 


5. INTRODUCTION, PLEASE! 


Do you know these V-Men? Match the two columns. Score 
4 points each. Total, 24. 


9/20 1. Eisenhower 





__ British General under Alex- 
ander. 

10/4 2. Clark aaa Commando chief, he di- 
rected Dieppe raid. 

—In charge of combined op- 
erations in European theater 
of war. 

__Carried out secret mission 
in French North Africa be- 
fore U. S.-British invasion. 

—lItalian patriot. 

—vU. S. Army Air Forces 

9/20 6. Mountbatten General. 


My score 


My total score VQ 


10/11 3. Montgomery 
10/18 4. Sforza 


10/25 5. Arnold 








(Total points, 100. Answers in Teachers Edition) 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


apiculture (AY-pih-kul-ture), p. 7. Bee-keeping es an 
industry. Apiculture is made up from the Latin word 
apis, bee, and the English word, culture. 

eartel (kar-TELL), p. 4. A group of big companies 
that agree to grant “ty other = ors, in order to keep 
complete control of certain products. Cartels operate on 
an international scale. They can control prices and keep 
competitors from starting up in the same business. 

immeasurable (i-MEZH-er-a-bul), p. 6. Too vast to 
be measured. 

regency (REE-jen-see), p. 6. Group of men who rule 
in place of the true king when he is absent or unfit or 
too young. 

samovar (SAM-oh-var), p. 11. Russian urn for tea- 
making. 

versatile (VER-sa-till), p. 16. Turning with ease from 
one job to another. Having many abilities and talents. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Simon Patino (see- MOAN pa-TEE-nyo). 


Del Castillo Penaranda (del kas-TEEL-yo pen-yar- 
AHND-a) 























RK (1752-1818) Conqueror of the Northwest 


OLONEL GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S conquest of the Northwest 

(now comprising the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin), added to the United States an area almost as large as 
the 13 colonies. | 

Clark was born in Virginia. Four of his brothers served in the 

3 Revolutionary War, and another brother later became the William 
m Clark of the great Lewis and Clark expedition. 

In the 1770’s George Rogers Clark fought Indians on the frontier 
and helped found the State of Kentucky. In 1777 the British at Detroit, 
Vincennes, Kaskaskia, and Cahokia were sending Indians to raid 
American settlements. Clark's daring plan to lead an expedition against 
the British forts was approved by Governor Patrick Henry of Virginia. 
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LSA went to the long casement 

windows of the second floor liv- 
ing room and peered out at the 
misty, white world. She knew that 
enemy planes were over this sector. 
At that moment, her alert ears caught 
the purr of a motor overhead. 

She gazed anxiously upward. 
Through the falling snow, she saw 
what looked like many giant flakes 
drifting down into the ‘southeast cor- 
ner of the field across the road, in the 
direction of the city. She stared in 
| perplexity. Then her suspicion be- 
came a certainty. They were para- 
chutists! 

She stood uncertainly. It was pos- 
sible that the Russians were trans- 
ferring soldiers from an encircled po- 
sition at the front. How could she 
make sure? 

She went into the hall ard put on 
her sheep’s wool lined coat, fur hat 
and felt boots. As.she eame into the 
yard, she saw a figure moving across 
the road»-"He-eame-through.the gate, 
and she resolutely turned her flash- 
light on him. He was a big man in a 
Red Army uniform, but she did not 
relax her vigilance. He greeted her 
in Russian and introduced himself 
as Major Heinkel. 

She replied in Russian, “What do 
you wish, Comrade Officer?” 

y “Food and shelter for the night.” 

As she led him into the kitchen, 
she could hear Borboss, the dog, 
scratching at the door leading out of 
the kitchen into the side hallway. 
She lighted a candle, then opened 
the door. 

In rushed the dog, his -hair bris 
tling. With a snarl, he made for the 
officer's leg. 
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“Get out!” the man yelled in German. 


Elsa’s 


Ulustration by Frank Dobias 





“Get out!” the man yelled in Ger- 
man, taken by surprise. He_drew a 
pistol. 

Elsa had to decide on her next 
move for the man had revealed him- 
self as a German! She raised her arm 
in the Nazi salute. “Heil Hitler!” she 
cried. 

The officer shot to his feet and re- 
turned the salute. “You are German?” 

Elsa spoke rapidly in German. “Be- 
tore Germany and Russia were at 
war with each other, I came from 
France with my father. The Russian 
government wanted him as a brain 
specialist. Now has come this dread- 
ful war. I am separated from my 
father—” her voice faltered. Up to this 
point, she had been saying only what 
was true. But now she told a lie: 

“I want to escape and return to my 
relatives in Germany. . . .” 

He looked at her doubtfully. “It 
you are telling the truth, you have 
nothing to fear from me. Do as I 
say, and I'll help you get back home. 
Miss—later—first bring me food.” 

“The Russian family may come 
home at any moment.” she warned. 

He tapped his holster. “I think I 
can handle them. Can you hide me?” 

“Yes, yes, in the root cellar. Hurry. 
come quick!” 

“But my men—there are forty of 
them—are hiding in the field, waiting 
for a signal from me. Is there room 
in the cellar for all?” 

“It will be crowded, but there is 
room. Go fetch them.” 

As soon as he had gone out by the 
back door, she ran through the hall 
door upstairs to the living room. She 
opened her flashlight, facing the west 


corner of the collective fields, and 


The story of a Russian girl 


Revenge 
By Ruth Kennell 


who trapped forty German 


parachutists by a clever ruse 


gave the SOS signal. She waited a 
moment, then blinked the light very 
slow three times. “Danger—Go Slow!” 

Then she rushed pell-mell down- 
stairs to the gate. And just in time. 
The commander reappeared. 

The Major herded his men into 
their cramped quarters, and Elsa 
brought two buckets of water for the 
samovar.* He stayed outside to 
speak a final word to their hostess. 

“As soon as your household is in 
for the night and asleep, steal out 
and rap on the outside cellar door 
three times. I shall be waiting—don’t 

fail me!” He bent his face close to 
hers. In the dim light she saw that it 
was like the brutal face of the Storm 
Trooper who had killed her mother. 
“When we have captured the village, 
we will take you with us.” 

“Quick, go inside, I think I hear 
someone coming! You will find shav- 
ings and charcoal to kindle a fire in 
the samovar. Have your tea.” 

“El-sa.” A loud whisper came out 
of the darkness. A boy’s figure ap- 
peared beside her. It was her friend, 
Nikolka. 

“Who's that man you were talking 
to at the cellar door?” he asked. 

“That's Major Heinkel. I put him 
and his forty parachutists in the cel- 
lar.” 

Nikolka was speechless. 

“When the Major came in, | spoke 
German to him and promised to help 
him. I'm to rap on the cellar door 
when the household's asleep, so they 
can come out and kill everybody and 
take the village. You must ride back 
and bring help from the garrison. 
Hurry!” 

At any moment, the Nazi brigands 
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HOSPITALS 
DELIVERED 


.. - by Parachute! 


THE SCENE: the African front. The 
time: shortly before the Axis surrender. 
Our parachute troops had just captured 
an enemy airfield. Then, right behind 
the paratroopers came a complete medi- 
cal field unit—operating table, surgical 
instruments, anesthetics and drugs— 
drifting down by parachute! Quickly 
medical officers assembled the unit and 
began work, right in the thick of battle. 
Many lives were saved that day—thanks 
to on-the-spot medical treatment made 
possible by parachute delivery! 

* a. . 
Cargo-delivery parachutes that carry 
food and medicines to every fighting 
front are made of superstrong, super- 
fine rayon. 

So when you buy anything made of 
rayon—buy carefully, and give it the 
care that will make it last. Remember 
—rayon is serving on both the war and 
home front! 

RAYON GOES TO WAR—A booklet de- 
scribing in detail the war uses of rayon. 
It shows pictures of the parachutes and 
target “sleeves” made of rayon—the 
bombers and combat cars which rayon 
helps put into action. Ask your teacher to 
send for a copy. 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producer of CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., N. ¥.C.; 
Providence, R. 1.; Charlotte, N. C.; 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U. 5. Pat. Of 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 

Educational Division, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1 
Please send me copies of “Rayon Goes to War” for 
student distribution 


Teacher's Signature 
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(Concluded from preceding page) 


might come out to attack the village 

_or lie in ambush for the motorized 
unit which Nikolka was bringing. 
She ran to the cellar and crept onto 
the sod roof. She could hear through 
the flue the restless stir of many 
bodies, packed close together. Softly, 
she closed the ventilator, and to 
make doubly sure that no air entered 
the flue, she stuffed her fur hat inside 
the opeuing. Then she slid down and 
shot the heavy bolt across the outside 
doors. She knew well enough that it 
would not take forty soldiers long to 
burst through, but she counted on 
their not trying to come out for a 
few minutes. 


Precious minutes passed before 
she heard welcome sounds, the roar 
of motors. Soon the road outside the 
gate was filled with men and ar- 
mored equipment. Torches flared, 
lighting the scene. The young com- 
|mander followed Nikolka to the cel- 
lar. He issued orders to his men—and 
paid no attention to the young girl 
who tugged at his sleeve, trying to 
tell him something. 

“Now, then, on guard, while we 
open the cellar doors. Remember, 
these are dangerous, armed soldiers 
—forty strong. No doubt they'll try to 
rush us!” 

“You are surrounded, Major! Will 
|you come out quietly or must we 
_blow you out?” 
| There was no answer and in the 
| amazed silence, Elsa tugged again at 
the commander’s sleeve. 

“I think they've passed out, Com- 


| rade Commander. The samovar 
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~—~ | down there is lighted and I closed 


oe Comm. | the ventilator and the flue—” 
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[llustration by Frank Dobias 


She stuffed her hat in the chimney. 


“That means carbon monoxide 
fumes! Quick, men, break down the 
door! We may be in time to save 
their miserable lives!” 

When Elsa awoke the next morn- 
ing, she saw with consternation 
that it was eight o'clock. She had 
fallen asleep in her clothes. Now she 
rushed dewn to the kitchen. Nikolka 
was dozing on the shelf of the stove. 
He sat up and yawned. 

“Hurry up and eat the white rolls 
Dash baked for you, Elsa. I'm to 
drive you in—this is a big day for 
you!” 

She wrapped a wool shawl around 
her head in place of the ruined fur 
hat. 

A motorcycle with a side-seat was 
standing at the gate. In a daze, Elsa 
sat down beside Nikolka, and with a 
roar they were off. 

“Why is it so quiet?” Elsa shouted 


‘above the motor. 


“The enemy has been thrown back 
for the time being—we foiled them 
last night, thanks to what we learned 
from one of the prisoners when he 
came to.” 

When the motorcycle arrived at 
field headquarters, the boy and gir! 
dismounted and approached a 
mound of snow which was a camou- 
flaged hut. The Colonel was at his 
desk. Around him were a number of 
other officers and soldiers and several 
villagers. What happened after that 
was a blur to Elsa. The Colonel 
pinned on her coat a medal in the 
shape of a star. Gold letters on a red 
background said, HERO—U.S.S.R. 
Through a mist of tears she saw Ni- 
kolka grinning proudly at her. 

This story Is an excerpt from the story “Thot 


Boy, Nikolka,” by Ruth Kennell, and is reprinted 
here by permission of Story Parade and the 
auther. 
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50 Additional Questions 
For Victory Quiz in This Issue 


The VQ Quiz on page 9 this week is a review test of 
the seven issues of Junior Scholastic, from the Sept. 13-18th 
issue through this issue, the Oct. 25-30th. 

Teachers desiring to supplement the page 9 questions 
with others are offered the following 50 questions. If in- 
cluded as part of the VQ project, these 50 questions could 
be scored at one point each, and the score for each unit of 
questions on page 9 could be halved, thus making a total of 
100 possible points for the page 9 oe and those that 
follow. The answer to each question ‘appears in parentheses. 
Note the date of issue of Junior Scholastic, at the end of 
each answer, thus: 9/13, indicating the issue of Sept. 13th. 


20 QUESTIONS ON THE THEME ARTICLES 


1. Who replaced Mussolini as Premier of Italy? (Pietro 
Badoglio; 9/13) 

2. What two countries did Italy invade and conquer? 
(Ethiopia, 1935; Albania, 1939; 9/13) 

3. What two bodies of water surround Italy? (Adriatic, 
Tyrrhenian Seas; 9/13) 

4. What country did Germany mf to use as a “showcase” 
in an attempt to show that life under the Nazis was not so 
bad? (Denmark; 9/20) 

5. How are the Danes fighting the Germans? (Sabotage, 
riots, strikes, scuttled their re 9/20) 

6. The world’s largest island is a Danish colony. What is 
its name? (Greenland; 9/20) 

7. What is the northernmost town in Europe? (Hammer- 
fest; 9/27) 

8. Who are the nomadic people of northern Scandinavia? 
(Lapps; 9/27) 

9. Who is Vidkun Quin’ (Norwegian traitor; 9/27) 

10. How does Norway help the United Nations? (With 
her merchant navy, sabotage, underground, “Little Nor- 
way ; 9/27) 

11. What is Sweden’s “white coal.” (Water power; 10/4) 

12. Who is Gustav V? (King of Sweden; 10/4) 

13. What is Sweden’s position in the war? (Neutral; 
10/4) 

14. Name three of the six Balkan nations. (Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania; 10/11) 


15. Name the two guerrilla armies in Yugoslavia? (Chet- - 


niks, Partisans; 10/11) 

16. Who are the leaders of these armies? (Mikhailovitch, 
Brozovich, or Tito; 10/11) 

17. What is a caique? (Small boats used for inter-island 
food transportation in Greece; 10/18) 

18. What was the outcome of the Italian invasion of 
Greece? (The Greeks repelled the Italians, Germany sent in 
troops to conquer the country; 10/18) 

19. Who are the Andarts? (Greek guerrillas; 10/18) 

20. On which side is Bulgaria in the war? (Axis; 10/25) 


10 QUESTIONS, GENERAL NEWS 


1. What is the Allied military regime established to set 
up democratic government in liberated lands? (AMG; 9/13) 

2. Why do we have a food problem? (We must supply 
our armed forces, Allies, and the liberated peoples; 9/20) 

3. What is the name of the very powerful disease-fighter 
that comes from a mold? (Penicillin; 9/27) 

4, Which of these territories does Japan hold: a-Guam, 
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b-Attu, c-Malaya, d-Hawaii, e-Kiska, f-Philippines, g-Neth- 
erlands East Indies, h-Midway? (a, c, f, g; 10/4) 

5. What are the two houses of Congress? (Senate, House 
of Representatives; 10/11) 

6. How is the number of Senators determined? (Two 
from each state; 10/11) 

7. Why do bills go to special committees? (So many 
bills are introduced, that Congress-as-a-whole cannot at- 
tend to all of them; 10/11) 

8. Why is waste fat needed by Uncle Sam? (Fat is used 
for its deatitaawnatiied in gun powder and machinery; 
10/18) 

9. Why do we have a fuel oil shortage? (More oil needed 
by armed forces and Allies; transport facilities—railroads, 
ships—not sufficient for usual civilian oil delivery; 10/25) 

10. What has been done to bring more oil and gasoline 
to the East? (Pipeline construction—“Big Inch;” 10/25) 


5 QUESTIONS, GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


1. What is the Mato Grosso? (Vast, unexplored region in 
Brazil, rich in natural resources; 9/13) 

2. Which is the only neutral nation in South America? 
(Argentina; 9/20) 

3. What and where is the Canol project? (An oil project 
in northern Canada’s Great Bear Lake region; 10/4) 

4. What was the Chaco War? (War between Bolivia and 
Paraguay over boundary in 1932; 10/18) 

5. What are labor conditions like in Bolivia? (Workers 
are underpaid and overworked because of power wielded by 
tin cartel; 10/25) 


5 QUESTIONS ON “MIRACLES AHEAD” 


1. What is a plastic? (Any material that can be molded 
into permanent shape; 9/13) 

2. Why must we produce synthetic rubber? (Japan has 
cut us off from 98 per cent of our rubber supply—from the 
Netherlands East Indies and Malaya; 9/20) 

3. What is Nylon made of?( Coal, air, water; 9/27) 

4. What is Aralac made of? (Milk; 9/27) 

5. What is Masonite? (Board made from exploded par- 
ticles of chips and trimmings, then compressed; 10/18) 


5 QUESTIONS ON MAPS 


1. Name two bodies of water surrounding Denmark. 
(North Sea, Skagerrak, Kattegat, Baltic Sea; 9/20) 

2. What is the capital of Norway? (Oslo; 9/27) 

3. Where is the island of Timor? (Off the northern coast 
of Australia; 10/4) 

4. What two countries border on Sweden? (Norway, Fin- 
land; 10/4) 


5. What sea separates Greece from Turkey? (Aegean; 
10/11) 


5 QUESTIONS ON V-MEN BIOGRAPHIES 


1. Who is the Allied commander of Southeast Asia? 
(Lord Louis Mountbatten; 9/20) 

2. Who is the Lieut. General in charge of the U. S. 7th 
Army? (George S. Patton; 9/27) 

3. Who is the Lieut. General in charge of the U. S. 5th 
Army in Italy? (Mark Clark; 10/4) 

4. Who leads the British 8th Army? (General Montgom- 
ery; 10/11) 

5. Who is the chief of the U. S. Army Air Force? (Gen- 
eral Arnold; 10/25) 


(Questions exclusively for this issue on next page) 
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BULGARIA A STUDY IN CONFUSION; 
WOULDN'T GO WHOLE WAY WITH NAZIS 


Theme Article, pp. 6, 7 


King Boris of Bulgaria sensed the feeling of his people 
when Fe refused to use Bulgarian troops against the Russians. 
Up to that point, he was cooperative with the Nazis. When 
they wanted to come in to use Bulgaria as a route into 
Greece, Boris gave them the green light. They used Yugo- 
slavia, too, but they had to fight to get into that country. 
With Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary ready to cooperate 
by permitting the passage of Nazi troops, Hitler had an open 
road to the Grecian border and to the Black Sea. 

Had Germany and Russia been at war then, the Bulgarian 
government might have chosen to fight rather than to ap- 
pease Hitler. 

The mysterious death of Boris and the disturbahce that 
followed in Bulgaria, compelled the Nazis to do a heavy 
police job there. Here, even a-so-called satellite of the Nazis 
is turning out of its orbit. 

These dates may help your pupils in their understanding 
of the Nazi-Balkan satellite situation: 

Germany invaded Poland in September, 1939, finally put- 
ting the match to World War II. Russia, too, invaded Poland; 
met the German armies half way, dividing Poland between 
them. Germany and Russia had a non-aggression pact. 

Rumania joined the Axis in November, 1940. 

Bulgaria joined the Axis in March, 1941. 

Hungary joined the Axis in April, 1941. 

Germany invaded Russia in June, 1941, precipitating the 
German-Russian war. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Does control of Norway, Greece, Bulgaria, Denmark, 
and other Nazi-occupied lands weaken the Nazi war 
machine? 

2. What had the Nazis to gain by the death of King 
Boris? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is meant by the term “Nazi satellite?” 

2. Why was the territory of Dobruja given to Bulgaria? 

3. How did the Bulgarians behave towards Germany 
when they heard of Boris’ death? 

4. What does the word Bulgar mean? 

5. In World War I, on which side did Bulgaria fight? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS, pp. 4, 5 


Labor conditions in Bolivia parallel conditions that accom- 
panied the Industrial Revolution when no provision was 
made for the worker's education, health, or security. The 
Bolivian cholo must also contend with twentieth-century 
fascism, where force is ever ready to crush any attempt for 
freedom. Pupils might discuss the role of labor in present- 
day society, touching on the following points: 

1. Relation of the well-being of the wage-earning people 
to the security, prosperity, and happiness of a nation. 

¢. Legislation in the U. S. to protect the wage-earners— 
wages and hours law, social security, health measures, com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance. 


Discussion Questions 
1. Why is it difficult for the Good Neighbor Policy to help 


Bolivia? 

2. What should be done in Bolivia to help the tin 
workers? 

3. How do policies like the Good Neighbor Policy help to 
foster peace all over the world? 


Fact Questions 


1, What do we import from Bolivia? 
2. Who is Simon Patino? 
8. Who are cholos? 


MIRACLES AHEAD, p. 8 


The article on metals can serve to renew discussion on the 
scrap drive (see Oct. 18-23 Junior Scholastic, p. 3). 

English classes may discuss requisites for catchy slogans 
and try to make some for posters. Examples: “Aluminum and 
magnesium make a Mustang.” “Tools from iron rust make 
the Axis bite the dust.” 

The class may re-evaluate the importance of metal in 
daily living by listing the objects used before metals were 
available. 

Tools (flint, stone); steel girders (wooden supports) ; iron 
stoves (brick ovens); automobiles (wooden wagons); oil- 
burning steel ships (wooden sailing craft); metal cooking 
pans (clay dishes): steel utensils (bone and wood utensils). 


Discussion Question 


1. Do you think metals will be more important or 
important in household use after the war? 


Fact Questions 


1. What does a gunner wear as a protection against flakP 
2. What is an alloy? 
3. Why is aluminum a desirable metal for aircraft? 
4. What are the two most common metals found in the 
earth? 
5. What important metal do we derive from the seaP 





Word Puzzle Solution, p. 22 


ACROSS: 1-Alexander; 6-Don; 7-at; 8-women; 11-Munda; 13-an; 14-S. A.; 
15-lord; 16-coma; 17-us; 19-ay; 20-casts; 22-grate; 24-eh; 25-pea; 26 Stock- 
holm. 

DOWN: 1-Adam; 2-lotus; 3-en; 4-neo; 5-ran; 8-Wallace; 9-Marcus; 10- 
end; 12-Nagoya; 16-car; 18-steel; 21-sham; 22-gas; 23-tic; 25-Po. 





Answers.to the VQ, p. 9 


1. WHAT’S MY -NAME? 1-Yugoslavia; 2-Sweden; 3-Italy; 4-Bulgaria; 
5-Denmark; 6-Greece. 

2. MAP SANDWICHES: 2, 5, 1, 3, 4. 

3. MIRACLES AHEAD: b, a, c, a, b, 

4. HISTORICAL SCRAMBLES: 1- Ethan Allen; 2-Nathan Hale; 3-Thomas 
Paine; 4-William Penn; 5-Nathanael Greene. 

5. INTRODUCTION PLEASE: 3, 6, 1, 2, 4, 5. 


Teachers: This coupon is for your convenience 
in applying for VQ kit. Paste on penny postcard. 


See eee eS eee eee 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 








CITY STATE 
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Growing Up in Wartime 
Is a Difficult Business 


Growing up is never an easy busi- 
ness. Boys and girls in their teens are 
eager to discover the world and to play 
a part in it. Even when they feel least 
sure of themselves they resent direction 
and restriction. But under normal con- 
ditions, wise older people at home and 
at school are able to help most young 
folk safely through a difficult period. A 
few will always go astray, fall in with 
bad companions, develop bad habits, 
perhaps become “juvenile delinquents.” 

War tension and strain increase the 
opportunities to get off on the wrong 
foot. Customary routine and _ stability 

ited. Perhaps the father is in 

| forces and the mother in 
war inuustry, frequently away from 
home. The entire family may have been 
drawn to a new community by the de- 
mand for labor. The sons and daugh- 
ters may have their first jobs, earning 
good money, and in the evenings haunt 
the dimmed-out streets to find amuse- 
ment among conditions _ bafflingly 
strange and unrestricted. It is not sur- 
prising that an increase in delinquency 
results. 

The daily press reports the exploits 
of lawless youngsters. The public is 
alarmed by their misdemeanors. What 
can be done to control and redirect 
them? 

Many agencies are at work on the 
problem. Schools are developing spe- 
cial programs, like that of Detroit (re- 
ported in last week’s issue). Reports of 
conditions and progress in solving the 
problem will appear here as they are 
available. Meanwhile teachers may be 
encouraged and helped by knowing 
what materials are at hand and what 
remedial action is planned. 


The OCWS on the Job 


Mr. Charles P. Taft, Director of the 
Office of Community War Services, has 
recently announced that ten Federal 
agencies have pooled their information 
resources and efforts in a joint program 
to fight juvenile delinquency. These 
agencies include: The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Children’s Bureau, the Social 
Security Board’s Bureau of Public 
Assistance, War Relocation Authority, 
Federal Probation Service, Bureau of 
Prisons, Social Protection and Recrea- 
tion Divisions of the Office of Com- 
munity Services and U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

These agencies are at work on ma- 
terials: (1) a pamphlet outlining the 
responsibilities and resources of the 
Federal agencies in the field of juvenile 


delinquency; (2) a Children’s Bureau 
“community program” for the preven- 
tion and cure of delinquency; (3) a 
documentary film (to be available 
in three or four months). 


Recreation as a Remedy 


Recreation is a weapon ready at 
hand for schools and teachers attacking 
the problem in their community. Mr. 
Taft recognizes that “recreation alone is 
uot the answer,” but discussing curfew 
systems, he says that “it doesn’t do 
much good to keep youngsters off the 
streets, if they have no place better to 
go. And if they do have places where 
it is all right to go, maybe a curfew 
won't be so necessary.” He _ use 
of school buildings for social gatherings 
after school hours. 


Materials Available 


Recreation — a Resource of War and 
Spare Time, a War Asset for War 
Workers, pamphlets prepared by the 
Division of Recreation Office of Com- 
munity War Services. 

A bi-weekly Recreation -Bulletin con- 
taining reports selected from those of 
70 field representatives of OCWS work- 
ing in 2,500 communities in all parts 
of the United States. 

Juvenile Delinquency in Britain Dur- 
ing the War and British Youth Activities 
in Wartime, pamphlets issued by the 
British Information Services and avail- 
able from the OCWS. 

More information may be obtained 
by writing to Information Section, 
Division of Recreation, Community War 
Services, Social Security Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Mr. Taft Looks Ahead 


Mr. Taft sums up the work to be 
done. Discussing the importance of 
recreation, he says: “For boys and girls 
whose lives are in the main on a fairly 
even keel, this one simple opportunity 
for normal social contacts may be all 
that’s needed to round out the picture. 
For others, adjustment to the business 
of growing up in wartime may include 
a new slant on school with a more 
realistic chance of participating in or 
preparing for some sort of war service. 
For still others, help in getting a job 
or in adjusting to the new freedom and 
responsibility of working and having 
a pay envelope may be a necessary part 
of the answer. And now, as always, 
for those who have somehow missed the 
stability that a good home builds in 
childhood, the community must do its 
best to provide skilled, sympathetic re- 
direction and -rehabilitation. 


3-T 


OFF THE PRESS 


Anna Freud, daughter of the late Sig- 
mund Freud, and Dorothy T. Burlingham 
are co-authors of War and Children. They 
collected material for the book at three 
wartime nurseries in England which they 
direct for the Foster Parents’ Plan for War 
Children. They have worked with four 
aims; to repair damage caused by war con- 
ditions to bodily and mental health of chil- 
dren; to prevent further harm; to stud 
fundamental psychological needs of chil- 
dren; to set up nursery life models for 
peace time in spite of war conditions. Now 


they report their findings and give case | 


histories, with compassion, insight, and 
horse sense. (Medical War Books, 227 W. 
13th St., New York, $3.50.) 


Yu ° oO 


Counselors and directors of student ac- 
tivity will find Personality and Social Group 
Work, by Everett W. DuVall, a compre- 
hensive and exact guide. The author pre- 
sents a program combining attention to in- 
divides! need, encouragement of individ- 
uality, and training in acceptance of social 
responsibility. He considers the relation of 
individual to group, health, mental hygiene, 
instruments for diagnosis and measurement, 
techniques of interviewing and counseling, 
guidance, leadership. (Association Press, 
847 Madison Avenue, New York, $2.50. ) 


° oO oO 


Youth Can Count Now and Tomorrow, 
by Paul Harris Jr., a pamphlet published by 
the Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Boys and girls face problems 
of war and peace. They find they can do 
something about physical fitness, influence 
younger children, attack racial discrimina- 
tion, become informed citizens, think 
through questions of faith and ideals. Many 
suggestions for activity on the youth front. 
(Price, 60c.) 


The Framework of Battle, by Lt, Col. 
John G. Burr, U. S. A. (Retired). A guide 
to the technique of warfare in nontechnical 
language. Gives an explanation of how the 
Russians held the Germans in 1941, why 
the American landing in North Africa was 
a surprise to the Germans even when they 
knew it was coming, how the Battle of 
France was planned and why France fell. 
Analyzes strategy of earlier wars from Han- 
nibal through the First World War. Fifty- 
two “tableau maps.” (Lippincott, $3.00. ) 


° oO ° 


These Men Shall Never Die, by Lowell 
Thomas, from official records and photo- 
graphs by U. S. Army Air Corps, Army 
Signal Corps, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
Stories of 72 heroes of the first year of 
World War II, average American boys fac- 
ing terrific odds, poorly equipped but 
dauntless. Mr. Thomas dramatizes the per- 
sonality as well as the deeds of these bom- 
bardiers, skippers, pilots, quartermasters, 
at Pearl Harbor, Wake, Bgtaan, Midway, 
the Solomons, in the Coral Sea and the 
Southwest Pacific. (John C. Winston. Phil- 
adelphia, $2.00.) 
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OTHER HELPFUL 
TEACHING AIDS 


PICTORIAL MAPS 


Two unique maps—Historical and Lit- 
erary maps of U.S. Size 33” x 22” 
each. Lithographed in’4 colors. Draw- 
ings of events and characters in U. S. 
history and literature. Original Price 
$1.00 each. NOW— 


Both Maps for.... ONLY $1 .00 
READING MENUS 


Informal talks about books and authors 
old and new by May Lamberton Becker. 
Reading suggestions for high school 
students which tease them into reading 
good books. 160 pages. Cloth bound. 


Original i 
$150 Now... ONLY $1.00 
BEST HIGH SCHOOL WRITING 


An anthology of prize winning writ- 
ing entered in SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES’ Annual Awards Competitions in 
1941. Contains*short stories, essays, 
poetry, humour, etc. Attractively bound 


in boards, 

150 pages -..-A COPY $2.00 
MAKING PRINTS 

Easy to follow “how to do it’ instruc- 
tions and diagrams for making lino- 
leum prints, lithographs, woodcuts, 


aquatints, etchings, drypoints. Illus- 
trated with 50 prize winning prints. 


95 pages. Published 
at $1.50. NOW ONLY 75¢ 


RADIO PLAYS 


25 different plays for class, club and 
auditorium use. Plays are 15 minutes 
long and easy to produce, require no 
props, no royalties. These plays help 
bring the drama of radio into your 
classroom. Send for complete list. 


USE THIS HANDY 
ORDER COUPON TODAY 


I enclose $ —- 
tions listed in this ad: 


____ copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 


copies of SWORD OF SERGES- 
Tus 
copies of HOW TO JUDGE MO- 
TION PICTURES 

: copies THE GLORY THAT WAS 
GREECE 


copies AMATEUR BROADCAST- 


10 FOR +1.00 





Originally Sold for 25¢ to 50¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 
10 or More—A Real SAVING For You 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of ““With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,” etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated with many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


YOUR 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their na 


personalities. Contains practi- < r > 
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: 


cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- 
ing, etc. 32 pages. 


roy? 
Original price was 25¢ a copy. aati 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP—220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publica- 


HOW TO 
IUDCE 


PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment, De- 
signed for classroom use. 
Helps your students to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was S50¢ a copy. 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


Name 





LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
sony study of U. S. be- 
ore the war. Takes your 
students on a tour of U. S. 
in peacetime. A big book 
of 128 pages with 338 il- 
lustrations — photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price 50c a copy. 


PLEASE ENCLOSE YOUR REMITTANCE WITH YOUR ORDER 





coples WATCH YOUR P. Q. (Per- 


sonality Quotient) School 





copies ENJOYING THE ARTS 
copies LAND OF LIBERTY 


sets PICTORIAL MAPS (Literary Cit 
& Historical Maps of U. S.) y 


Street Address 





P.O. Zone No. 





copies READING MENUS 
= State 


TE 10-25-43 





copies BEST HIGH SCHOOL 
WRITING 


(_] Send me list of RADIO PLAYS 


() Send me complete list of SCHOLAS- 





ERS’ HANDBOOK ____ copies MAKING PRINTS for classroom use. TIC BOOKSHOP publications. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. dh 
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RICKET RYAN was standing on 

the steps when Bib, Tuck, and Bo 
Tanner arrived at school Monday 
morning. Tuck, noticing the grim ex- 
pression on Cricket’s face, greeted 
her with “Hi, picklepuss!” and Bo 
added, “Who put arsenic in your 
Wheaties this morning?” 

“Taint funny, McGee,” Cricket 
said without smiling. “Mr. Slocum 
says we cant have the Hallowe'en 
party this year.” 

“B-but we were counting on it for 
the Junior Red Cross fund,” Bib 
wailed. 

Cricket shrugged. “Mr. Slocum 
says he can't risk having a crowd 
here on Saturday night, after the way 
those hoodlum boys tore up the 
place last Hallowe'en. 

“But, heck, that gang isnt in 
school here now,” Bo protested. 

“That's what I told him, but it 
didn’t do any good,” Cricket sighed 
“He still said no!” 

“Look, maybe if all four of us went 
in to see him—” Bib began. 

“Sure, let’s go now before the bell 
rings,” Tuck said, and they all 
headed for the principal's office. 


Tuey found Mr. Slocum at his desk 
and, when he heard the reason for 
their visit, he said: “I’m sorry to dis- 
appoint you, but I’m afraid having a 
Hallowe'en party in the school build- 
ing might encourage hoodlum activi- 
ties afterwards. Disrespect for public 
and private property in this neigh- 
borhood has increased, year by year, 
and not only at Hallowe’en time. I 
haven't said anything about this 
openly, but we've had several un- 
fortunate occurrences since school 
opened this fall. A broken window, 


street signs stolen, and several false 
fire-alarms turned in from this dis- 
trict. I'm sorry to say,” he added, 
“that we have reason to suspect Jef- 
ferson students in each of these 
cases.” 

“I think | know the ones you 
mean,” Tuck said. “I’ve heard some 
talk in the locker room—with names 
mentioned. But, Mr. Slocum, those 
boys really aren't bad eggs. I played 
football with ‘em last year and 
they're okay if they have something 
to work for. The trouble is, they've 
never participated in other school ac- 
tivities much and, with no football 
team this year, I think their school 
spirit has sorta run down.” 

Bib looked up suddenly. ’ “Mr. Slo- 
cum, I have an idea! The Student 
Council wants to have a clean-up 
campaign soon. Why couldnt we 
have the campaign ‘Saturday? We 
could organize the whole school into 
teams and spend Saturday cleaning 
up the building and campus. That 
would give everybody something to 
work for.” 

“Heck, we could clean up the 
whole neighborhood, if we worked 
all day,” Bo put in. “How about that, 
Mr. Slocum? We could clear out 
weeds and trash in vacant lots, rake 
up leaves in people's yards, and rid 
the streets of rubbish.” 

“Then maybe,” Cricket added ex- 
citedly, “we could have a big bonfire 
celebration on Saturday night! The 
Junior Red Cross could sell weiners 
and pop—” she stopped suddenly and 
a frown crossed her face. “But what 
if the roughnecks went to work after- 
wards and spoiled all our efforts?” 

“Waitaminute, I know the answer 

to that.” Tuck turned to Mr. Slocum. 
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Tilustration by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“We could organize a Jeff Jr. Police 
Patrol and have them patrol the 
whole néighborhood that night. I'll 
bet those very boys—the ones you 
say are suspected of causing trouble, 
Mr. Slocum— would make good Pat- 
rol members, too.” 

Mr. Slocum tapped ‘the desk with 
his pencil, while he thought over 
these suggestions. “I'd certainly like 
to see you turn Hallowe'en into 
something constructive, instead of 
destructive. The Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation have discussed this matter 
at length and they've admitted that 
they don’t know how to handle it.” 

Tuck grinned. “That's all the pep 
talk we need for Jefferson kids! Just 
tell ‘em here’s their chance to do 
something the grown folks can’t and 
it’s in the bag!” 

There was a momentary silence 
before Mr. Slocum spoke again. “All 
right,” he said. “I’ve never seen you 
fous start anything you couldn't fin- 
ish in fine style. G o to it!” 

“O-kay!” they all answered in one 
voice, as the bell rang. 


— 


Bis presented the plan to the Stu- 
dent Council that afternoon and they 
were immediately sold on the idea. 
It was decided to call the clean-up 
campaign “The Grit Parade,” and 
the next morning bulletin-board post- 
ers announced the news. There was 
also a special assembly at which 
plans were outlined. Each homeroom 
group was to be a working team. 
All teams were to work on the school 
(Please turn to next page) 


BIB and TUCK 
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(Concluded from page 13) 
building and grounds epic | 


morning and in the afternoon eac 
team would clean up a certain sec- 
tion of the neighborhood. 

Bo Tanner was in charge of a 
special group of “investigators” to 
canvass private homes, in advance, 
and inform the owners of the plan. 
Tuck was leader of the Jeff Jr. Police 
Patrol and, although he got many 
volunteers in the assembly, he gave 
private pep talks to several of the 
suspected trouble-makers. He. chal- 
lenged them to help do a job which 
the grown-ups had admitted they 
couldn't do and, without a single ex- 
ception, these boys agreed to serve. 

Saturday morning the school 
building and grounds were swarming 
with workers. Some had brought 
rakes, hoes, wheelbarrows, old 
brooms, and cleaning rags from 
home, and the others am school 


equipment. By noon the school prop- 
erty was spic and span. 

In the afternoon the working teams 
scattered throughout the neighbor- 
hood and cleaned yards and streets. 
Leaves and rubbish were left in neat 
piles for a special pick-up trip made 


by the city’s sanitation department 


_ trucks about sun-down. 


The weiner roast and bonfire cele- 
bration were held on the school cam- 
Eee. but Tuck and his Jeff Jr. Police 

atrol left soon after dark to patrol 
their “beats.” There was absolutely 
no trouble in the neighborhood dur- 
ing the evening and Tuck was proud 
to make his report to Mr. Slocum, 
when the boys checked in at the 
schoolhouse before going “off duty” 
at eleven o'clock. 

“I've already had the report, ’ Mr 
Slocum said with a smile. “The Chief 
of Police just told me that this neigh- 
borhood had been a model of law 
and order tonight, thanks to you 
boys. The Mayor phoned, too. He 
sent his congratulations on your fine 
example of community service.” 

There wasn't a boy present who 
didn’t grin from ear to ear. 

— Gay Heap 


The Sarge Speaks 

The rookie was fifteen minutes late 
arriving on the parade ground. He tried 
to sneak into line, but the sergeant 
caught him. 

“So you have decided to come on 
parade?” The Sarge said with icy sar- 
casm. “We were afraid you'd signed a 
separate pez ace. 


SPORTS 


Anything Can Happen 
In Football 


| darts can happen on a foot- 
ball field—and usually does! 
That’s why most coaches are wrecks 
by the end of the season. Slick tricks, 
long runs and brick-wall defenses are 
part of the game. But when runners 
carry the ball in the wrong direction, 
you can’t blame coaches for tearing 
their hair. 

Take Tuss McLaughry and the 
1940 Dartmouth-Cornell game, for 
example. With a minute to go and 
Tuss’ Dartmouth team leading 3-0, 
Cornell drove to the six-yard line. 
One play . two plays three 
plays four plays . . . Dartmouth 
held! 

Then McLaughry reached tor his 
hair roots. For the referee gave Cor- 
nell a fifth down. Cornell scored and 
ran off the field a winner. It was all 
a mistake, of course. But before it 
was straightened out, McLaughry 
was fit to be tied. 

Nibs Price will always be remem 
bered as the coach who spent the 
most heartbreaking 30 seconds in 
football. It happened in the 1929 
Rose Bowl game between Georgia 
Tech and Nibs’ California team. 

With California in the lead, the 
Southerners pounded to the 25-yard 
line. Their fullback bucked into the 
line—and fumbled. Nibs’ center, Roy 
Riegels, picked it up (you could run 
with a fumble in those days) and— 
to Nibs horror, started running the 
wrong way! 

The first to recover was Benny 
Lom, the California captain. After a 
long chase, he drew up behind Rie- 
gels and screamed, “Turn around! 
You're running the wrong way.” But 
Riegels didn’t hear him. So Lom 
tackled him on the one-yard line. On 
the next play, California tried to kick 
out of danger. But the punt was 
blocked for a Tech safety. Final 
score: California 7, Georgia Tech 8. 

“Whatta you have to do to score 
in this game?” moaned the coach of 
Weslaco (Texas) Junior High, back 
in 1935, watching his team gain 255 
yards on one play before scoring. 


With the ball on Weslaco's 15-yard 
line, Halfback Torres ran 85 yards 
for a touchdown. But the play was 
called back. Quarterback Mattar 
then ran the 85 yards to the prom 
ised land. But this also didn’t count 
because of a double offside. So halft- 
back Porter took his turn at toting 
the ball over the goal line. With 
everybody staring at the ref with that 
“What-did-we-do-wrong-this-time?” 
look in their eyes, the ref signaled— 
touchdown! 

And then there was the time 
Ken Wilcox, of Castleton (New 
York) High School, grabbed the ball 
five yards back of his own goal line, 
and started up the field. The fans 
went crazy as Kent outfooted the 
whole enemy team and broke into 
the clear. 

He crossed midfield, the 40-yard 
line, the 30, the 20, the 10, the 5, and 
then—with no one close enough to 
touch him with a 30-foot pole—col- 
lapsed on the 18-inch line from ex- 
haustion! So there you have an 105. 
yard run but no score. 

During the last war. the Naval 
Academy played the Great Lakes 
Naval Station team for the right to 
play in the Rose Bowl. Navy led 6-0 
in the game and had paraded to 
within inches of another score when 
the fullback fumbled. It popped into 
the hands of a Great Lakes star, who 
promptly set sail for the goal. 

Navy's coach, Gil Dobie, nearly 
fainted as he saw the game slipping 
out of his hands. “Stop him! Stop 
him!” he roared. Substitute Bill Saun- 
ders, sitting on the bench, took him 
at his word. He dashed on the field 
and made a perfect tackle! Officials, 
of course, allowed the score. 

—H. L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Salute the Soybean! 


Recently Henry Ford took an ax and 
swung its sharp blade into the center 
of two doors that had been made in 
his factories 

One door was ot ordinary metal. The 
ax dug a deep gash in it. 

The other door was made of soy- 
bean plastic. The ax dented it. Mr. 
Ford had demonstrated another use for 
the amazing soybean, It can “take it!” 

This bean that looks like a light-col- 
ored Heinz baked bean may be called 
the most versatile* vegetable ever 
grown. Forty per cent of the bean is 
protein, twenty per cent is fat. 

The bean is crushed to get the fat, 





Will You 
Be Ready to Enjoy 


THE COMING AIR AGE? 


REPARE now for the day when 

you'll fly your own Piper Cub. 
Take aviation subjects at school, 
study aeronautics at home. Then, 
when peacetime comes, see your 
Piper Dealer and learn to fly. He can 
solo you with as little as 8 hours of 
dual instruction in a Piper Cub. 


Send Today for Your 


“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 
Prepared by certificated flight instructor. 
Clearly explains basic flight principles. 
Send 100 for booklet and Piper catalog to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Aircraft 
Corporation, Department JS103, Lock 
Haven, Pennsylvania. 
16mm. SOUND FLM—*“The Construction 
of a Light Airplane.” For distribution 





and the fat is squeezed to give oil. 
When the fat is drained off, what’s left 
of the bean is soybean meal. 

Ninety-five per cent of the meal is 
used for food. Much of it is fed to cat- 
tle. More and more people are eating 
it, too. Have you ever eaten crackers 
made of soybeans? They are very tasty 
and crisp. Soybean food is being ship- 
ped in large quantities to soldiers and 
civilians among our allies abroad. It is 
so much easier to ship than meat, fish, 
milk, and eggs—other high-protein 
foods, 

Soybean food can be shipped dry, 
without refrigeration. Macaroni paste 
for our troops is now made out of soy- 
beans. And there is a new super-ration 
for our troops called Pararation, a soy- 
bean product. 

The rest of the meal—a tiny five 
per cent —is doing the job of a giant. 
It is coagulated into thread for fibre 
that is almost as strong as wool. In 
the future, we will buy soybean blank- 
ets, suits, sweaters. Two acres of land 
used as grazing pasture for sheep will 
produce eight to ten pounds. of wool a 
year; but two acres planted in soybeans 
will produce 400 pounds of soybean 
fibre! 

Also out of that five per cent of the 
meal Ford chemists made the plastic 
door on which Ford used the ax. 

Airplane controls are cast of soybean 
meal Ford chemists made the plastic 
also provides a new rubber substitute — 
Norepol. 

THE OIL 

Three quarters of the oil goes into 
food products. The other quarter makes 
paints, lacquers; soaps, glycerine, print- 
ter’s ink, waterproofing for umbrellas 
and coats, lubricating oil, enamels and 
lecithin. 

Lecithin is used as a coating for choc- 
olate candy to keep it fresh. It is also 
used in linoleum and in rayon; and to 
make the anti-sludge stabilizer in gaso- 
line. 

The soybean is an old, old bean. It 
seems new to many of us, but to Chi- 
nese, Malayans, and Japanese, it has 
been the staff of life for centuries. 

Soybean milk — cheaper than cow’s — 
is the only milk many Chinese have ever 
tasted. They call the bean “The Cow 
of China.” 

A clipper ship first brought soybeans 
to the U. S. in 1804—as extra provi- 
sions for the sailors. But the bean re- 
mained a curiosity here until 1900, 
when the Department of Agriculture 
began to discover its secrets. 

U. S. farmers first learned of its value 
when their fields were worn out by the 
huge amount of corn had grown 
during World War I. They planted soy- 
beans to revitalize (bring nitrogen back 
into) the soil. Now soybeans are one 
of our leading crops. 


“HAPPY” 
ARNOLD 


You need only one guess to know why 
General Henry H. Arnold, chief of our 
Army Air Forces, is called “Happy”— or 
the shorter form, “Hap.” He’s a “good 
humor” general, a chief with a ready 
smile and cheerful disposition. 

He got his first taste of “aviation” 
when, as a boy of eleven, he took off 
from the top of a barn with his mother’s 
Sunday-best parasol — a non-stop flight. 
This was before the Wright brothers 
were ever heard of. “Hap” was born 
on June 25, 1886, at Gladwyne, Pa. 

He was graduated from West Point 
in 1907. In 1910, Lieutenant Arnold de- 
cided that aviation was his field. He 
learned to fly at the Wright Brothers’ 
Flying School at Dayton, Ohio, in 1911. 
His name was frequently mentioned in 
the newspapers in those early days of 
flying. Here is a news story from a Day- 
ton newspaper on Sept. 11, 1911: 


“For 42 minutes Lieutenant H. H. Arn- 
old flitted about on the ‘wind puffs’ yester- 
day afternoon at College Park, during 
which time he succeeded in hanging up a 
new altitude record for the army by reach- 
ing a height of more than one mile. It 
will never be known just how high he 
went, for his barograph, which measures 
the altitude, broke after it had reached 
5,079 feet.” 


During his first year as an aviator 
Lieutenant Arnold made 140 flights, for 
a total duration of 29 hours, a record 
to be proud of in those days. He estab- 
lished a new altitude record in June, 
1912, and in the same year became the 
first pilot to regulate artillery fire b 
aerial observation and radio, for whic 
he was awarded the Mackay Trophy. 

In the First World War he served 
as Assistant Director of Military Aero- 
nautics. 

Made a Lieutenant General in 1941, 
he was recently given the four-star rank 
of a full general, the first air officer to 
achieve that rank. 

General Arnold has been on all fronts. 
When he is in Washington, he keeps 
long office hours — from 7:30 a.m. to 
about 7 p.m. He wants things done fast. 
When asked how soon he wants some- 
thing, one of his pet replies is: “I want 
it yesterday.” 
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United Airlines 


ARMY MECHANICS IN TRAINING FOR ARMY AIR TRANSPORT 
COMMAND ARE GIVEN INSTRUCTION IN RADIO EQUIPMENT. 


Aviation's Great Progress 
Went Hand-in-hand with Radio 


Aviation could not have 
grown to its present size with- 
out the help of radio. 

The Army Air Forces’ suc- 
cess in battle depends on its 
communication system as much 
as it does on the planes and 
the men. 

The entire system of aerial 
observation was made possible 
by radio. Patrol ts scout 
planes, flying over enemy posi- 
tions, report their observations 
immediately by radio. 

Did you know that one of 
sur great aviation pioneers, the 
late Brigadier General Billy 
Mitchell, was an officer in the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps? 
Back in 1912 the Signal Corps 
completed the first wireless out- 
fit for air-to-ground communi- 
cation. General “Hap” Arnold, 
then a Lieutenant, piloted the 
plane from which they were 
conducted. 

The first World War brought 
many radio developments, 
among them radio direction 
finding. In 1916, pilots, for the 
first time, were able to speak 
to someone on the ground. Be- 
fore that time, all communica- 
tions had been in Morse code. 





In 1930 the first instrument 
landing system was used. The 
next year radio was used for the 
first time to prevent collisions 
between planes in mid-air. 


Radar, the ‘Supersleuth’ 


An entirely new development 
of this war is Radar (radio de- 
tecting and ranging) which 
uses radio waves to detect the 
approach of aircraft. It is called 
the “supersleuth.” 

Radar is a detective that 
works like a big-league ball- 
player. Short-radio waves are 
sent out continuously by Radar. 
The air is filled with these 
waves that travel with the speed 
of light. When a ship or plane 
passes through any space filled 
with Radar waves, the waves 
strike the ship. Like a ball, the 
waves bounce back. Receiving 
apparatus, at Radar location 
stations, catches the sound of 
the waves as they rebound. 
These stations instantly flash 
the news to a plotting room. 

Specially trained men locate 
the plane or boat. But they can 
do even more. With Radar they 
can determine its speed, course, 
and altitude. 








By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


A clothing manufacturer 
has announced that after the 
war he will employ as sales- 
men only men who can fly. 
He wants them to get around 
—fast. 

oO oO 2 

Once and for all, the Army 
Air Forces settle the rumors 
going around in Alaska about 
mosquitoes, Alaskan species. 
Read what the U. S. Army Air 
Forces Service Journal says 
about them: 

“The flight characteristics of 
Alaskan mosquitoes have been 
greatly exaggerated. It is not 
true that they peel off, dive on 
you and flip your dog tags over 
to ascertain your blood type be- 
fore striking. There has been 
only one proven instance of this. 
They are not as large as vul- 
tures. They are only as big as 
an Arkansas hen —very small 
but very tough. The — 
ment of Agriculture crossbred 
the Alaskan mosquito with a 
small-bone turkey, to reduce 
their belligerence and provide 
an edible fowl, but the mosqui- 
to strain was dominant and the 
experiment was abandoned. 

“It does no good to use 
screens on barracks _ be- 
cause one small, wiry mosquito 
is pushed through the mesh by 
the bunch, and then he pulls 
the others through. It is not true 
that anti-aircraft outfits fresh 
from the States have opened 


| fire on them, thinking they were 


Zeros. Their tail assemblage is 
entirely different.” 
° ° ° 

On a cargo run the pilot of 
a Douglas C-47 in New Guinea 
says he thought something 
was wrong, but he didn’t quite 
know what. He learned that 
his plane, which, according to 
specifications 


was loaded with 10,000 
pounds. It seems that by mis- 
take cargoes intended for two 
C-47’s were loaded into one. 
In spite of the overload the 
plane performed well. An- 
other tribute to American 
built aircraft! 





should haul | 
5,000 Ibs. payload actually | 





‘Last Small Bombers,’ 


Says General Arnold 


General “Hap” Arnold, AAF 
Chief, recently made an an- 
nouncement that hinted at great 
developments to come when 
he said that the Liberators and 
Flying Fortresses would be 
the “last of the small bombers.” 
He predicts huge super-bomb- 
ers, dwarfing planes of present 
design, and armed with can- 
non operating on entirely new 
principles. 

He further states that these 
huge ships will be capable of 
carrying bombs across the At- 
lantic, and flying home without 
stopping. Numerous multiple- 
gun wer turrets will be 
controlled from sighting  sta- 
tions, and the guns will be con- 
trolled by sights which will 
compensate for all errors en- 
countered in flying. 

The engines which will pow- 
er these super-bombers are 
already being built by Wright 


Aeronautical Corporation. 





Plans for Controlling 
Postwar Air Traffic 


Postwar air traffic will be so 
thick that it will have to be 
controlled in much the same 
manner as highway and rail- 
road traffic are controlled. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority has 
announced plans for installin 
automatic air traffic cola 
systems in the New York and 
Washington areas. 

By 1945, when air traffic is 
expected to reach an all-time 
xeak, these two systems should 
1m ready to operate. They will 


| be followed by similar systems 


in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Oakland, 
California. 

The construction of these con- 


| trol systems may be _ public 


works projects. They would 
prov ide work for many persons 


after the war. 


Geo Fact: Venice, Italy, is 
actually 150 miles farther 
north than Vladivostok, Si- 
beria. 

° ° ° 

The highest airport in the 
United States served by a 
scheduled airline is the one at 
Las Vegas, Nevada. It’s 6.860 


feet above sea level. 
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In addition to being interesting and informative, the Air Age Picture 
Charts are beautiful, will look great on the walls in your room at home! 


This great new set of AIR AGE PICTURE CHARTS and Book, designed for 
Junior and Senior High School students interested in a future 


in aviation, is exactly what you've been looking for! 


HOUSANDS of boys and girls, eager 

for information which will help 
them prepare for a future in air trans- 
portation or some other branch of avia- 
tion, will be delighted with the unique 
new Air Age Picture Charts and Book 
which American Airlines now offer! 


Containing 6 big, 3-color picture charts, 
each devoted to a different phase of 
aviation—plus an authoritative 64-page 
book which comprehensively explains 
them—this set presents the subject of 
aviation in absorbing, graphic, easy-to- 
learn form. 


Worth a great deal more, the set is being 
offered for only $1.00 because America 
Airlines, alert to the interest of boys an¢ 
girls in air transportation, is anxious td 
help them further their knowledge an¢ 
prepare now for a successful career i 
aviation. 

The demand for the Air Age Pictur 
Charts and Book will be tremendous. T‘ 
be among the first to receive this set, fi 
in and mail the coupon at right imme 
diately. And remember—first come, fits 
served! So get that coupon in NOW! 





o Tie - 


ODAY FOR YOUR SET OF 


re CHALTS ust o0e 


WORTH A LOT MORE... SPECIAL PRICE—ONLY Lg 


(Postage Free) 








NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT... PRACTICALLY A COMPLETE AVIATION  && | 
COURSE IN ITSELF! This Air Age set contains 6 big, 3-color picture yy FILL IN 
charts, nearly a yard long and almost two feet high, covering The Air te ge 
Ocean, aadiiees, Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Airplane and me AND MAIL 
How It Flies), Airline Operation, Air Communications and Air Naviga- ma COUPON 
tion — plus a 64-page book which vividly explains and illustrates these Se 
vital aviation subjects, Here, concentrated in one fact-packed set, is an <3 7D, 4 Y. Py 
being amazing amount of information—information you will find interesting 70. . 
erica and useful in your classroom and at home. 
ys and ae A A A 


ous t American Airlines, inc. 
oad 100 East 42nd Street 
e al New York 17, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $1.00 (cash or money order—NO STAMPS, 
PLEASE). Kindly forward a set* of AIR AGE PICTURE 


CHARTS and Book to: 
ictur ° 
Name 


Student or Teacher (indicate which) 
set, fi 


immeé Address 
e, firs J, : City State_ 
OW! x 


Name of School 


*Charts may be rchased for 25¢ each, plus 10¢ fe ostaze 
ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS and hendiinas Book for *sd pli S¢ for postage Gad ited ling. 
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OF AMERICA | 


Here they come... crashing 
across the country...laughing, 
shouting, cursing, singing... / 
gay and daring in the face of a4 
a great adventure...reck- } 
lessly blazing the trail of | 
America’s power and might. 


MARTHA 


WAYNE « SCOTT. 


ALBERT DEKKER 


IN OLD 
LAIMA 


with 
MARJORIE RAMBEAU 
GEORGE “Gabby” HAYES 
GRANT WITHERS 
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NEA NOMA 


HOLY MATRIMONY 
ada 20th Century-Fox 


There's plenty of innocent merriment 
in this film about a man who went to 
his own funeral. 

This unusual gentleman was Priam 
Faril (Monty Woolley) —a painter of 
pictures. He had made such a success 
of his art that he was commanded to 
leave his retreat in the South Seas and 





| return to London to be knighted by 


the King. 

Farll returned as he was told — but 
he didn’t look forward at all to being 
knighted. He was a shy person. All this 
fame and notoriety seemed downright 
painful to him. He soon found a very 
unusual way out of his embarrassment. 

Right after Farll’s arrival in London, 
Henry Leek, his valet and companion, 
died of pneumonia. The doctor who at- 
tended Leek mistook him for Farll — 
and the artist's name went down on 
the death certificate. Farll let the mis- 
take stand. Thus it came about that he 
was able to attend his own funeral at 
Westminster Abbey — with hilarious 
results. 

Farll then took up life as Henry 
Leek, and got triple trouble for his 
pains. He discovered that Leek had de- 
serted a wife years ago. Moreover, the 
wife popped up to claim what she sup- 
posed to be her husband. So did a lady 
with whom Leek had been correspond- 
ing through a matrimonial agency. Of 
course everything gets straightened out, 
but before it does you will burst your 
sides. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TARTU 
ad M-G-M 


In this breathtaking spy melodrama 
Robert Donat, as a British agent, hops 
from frying pan to fire and back again 
with the speed and agility of Superman. 
The picture contains more jams than 
your grocery’s shelves. 

Donat is sent by the British govern- 
ment to Nazi-held Czechoslovakia. He 
has a double mission to carry out there: 
(a) to get a job in a Nazi munitions 
plant; (b) to blow up this same plant. 
In order to get the job, Donat disguises 


| himself as Tartu—a Rumanian Iron 


Guardist. 

Tartu is a swaggering, bullying, thor- 
oughly disagreeable person —just the 
sort Nazis pal around with. Donat’s 
phoney identity has them fooled for 
quite a while. By the time they get 
wise to our hero, it’s too late for them 
to do anything but send an airplane 





after him. 


You'll like Donat’s impersonation of 
the oily Tartu. Valerie Hobson is the 
pretty heroine who never lets the Nazis 
on her right know what her left hand 
is doing. 


MOVIE CHECK-UP 


“Tops, don’t miss ““Worthwhile 


“$So-so 

wv Holy Matrimony. Lassie 
Come Home. Watch On the Rhine. 
This Is the Army. Stage Door Can- 
teen. 


Mi Corvette K - 225. Princess 
O’Rourke, Johnny Come Lately. The 
Man from Down Under. Girl Crazy. 
Thousands Cheer. Lady Takes a 
Chance. Phantom of the Opera. Clau- 
dia. So Proudly We Hail. Destroyer. 
Someone to Remember. Adventures of 
Tartu. Heaven Can Wait. The Fallen 
Sparrow. 

Man from Music Mountain. Win- 
tertime. Silver Spurs. Sky's the Limit. 
Salute to the Marines. First Comes 
Courage. 


LETTERS RECEIVED 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


We, the eighth grade, are sorry to say 
that you made a mistake in the Headline 
News Article, September 20-25. You said 
the difference between what a soldier and 
a civilian eats is 14 pounds. We subtracted 
3% pounds from 5% pounds and got 1% 
pounds. 

Audrey J. Adam, 
Union Free School, 
South Salem, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Note: South Salem’s arith- 
metic is better than ours. Please excuse 
us. We also received letters from South 
Salemites Sally Gosling, Tim Smith, and 
Alton Moore. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


If you will look at your map of Ital) 
in the issue, Vol. 13, No. 1, Sept. 13-18, 
you will see that Mt. Vesuvius is placed in 
Sicily when it rightfully belongs in the 
Italian mainland. The mountain you indi- 
cate is really Mt. Etna. 


Phyllis Browser, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


Eprror’s Note: Yes, Phyllis, we looked 
at it, as you suggested, and right you are: 
we moved a mountain! An F in geography 
for us; an A for you. Also for Charles 
Fouts, of Albia, lowa, who wrote us about 
this error. 
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Flipped on its back by a telephone pole 
a Lockheed Lightning flies home 


Lightning P-38’s were designed as interceptors—to climb 


to great heights, rapidly—to operate at peak efficiency 
above 15,000 ft. But action is where you find it in mod- 
ern warfare, and this is the exciting, true experience of 
an American fighter pilot and his plane just twenty feet 
above the bullet-scarred earth of Tunisia. 


CAPTAIN HOELLE’S SOMERSAULT 


a 


1. CAPTAIN W. J. HOELLE and his Lightning squad- 
ron set out to break up Axis supply lines by ground- 
strafing trucks, tanks, troops and anything else that 
bore the German swastika. Up and down the Tunisian 
roadway they scattered men and equipment. Suddenly 
an enemy pillbox got its range—came too close for 
comfort. As Hoelle turned to blast the gun position, the 
tail of his plane hit a telephone pole. The plane was 
flipped onto its back just 20 feet above the ground. 








2. COOLLY, INSTINCTIVELY, Hoelle 
kicked full top rudder and full left 
aileron. The Lightning bounced crazily 
along through space, gradually work- 
ing itself into a right bank position. 


3. TOO LOW TO JUMP, too low to 
maneuver, impossible to land, it looked 
like“curtains” for Hoelle. Then he thought 
of lowering the wing flaps usually used 
for controlled landings. This gave the 
Lightning just the lift that was needed 
to pick up altitude and start home. 


















































4. FLYING SPEED had been greatly reduced, and 
Hoelle’s Lightning would have been easy bait for Ger- 
man fighters if his squadron mates had not formed a 
protective canopy over him for the 360-mile trip home. 


5. IT WAS A BRUISED and worn-out pilot and a battered 
Lockheed Lightning that landed at the advanced Tunisian air- 
field—but both had proved their worth. Sound training was 
responsible for Hoelle’s intelligent actions in a tight spot, and 
sound construction enabled the Lightning to get him out of it. 








This is another in a series of 
stories about Lockheed and 
Vega and their accomplish- 
ments. Watch the pages of 
this magazine for another 
true aviation adventure. 


LOOK TO 


Lockheed 


FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Vega 
Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, Calif. 
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DON'T LET THIS 
HAPPEN TO YOU 


It won't if you perk your PQ (Personal- 
ity Quotient) by ang WATCH YOUR 
PQ—a 32 page book that’s jammed full of 
brass tacks tips on 


to the beam. Lots of 
illustrations. It’s »« 
book you'll enjoy! 


ONLY T 5¢ @ copy 





Gang up with your friends and order 10 or 
more copies through your teacher and it will 
set you back only 10c a copy. 


ENJOY THESE BOOKS 100! 


BA Be Bn tee, tee a A oe 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


ee a big 128 page 

338 illustrations, 

sieteb § ane! ag takes 

ov on a tour of U. be. 

‘ore the wor. A bi boveme 

too—thousands of copies 

were sold at 50c each, but 
now you can get it for 

Sete 10 or a 

h your teacher at 
— Oc a copy. ONLY 25¢ @ copy 











Hi There, High School! 
A brand new handbook 
that’s “burnt to a crisp!” In 
other words, it’s got the latest 
tips on getting al smooth! 
in high school—and junior hi 
too! Shows you how to rate 
tops with your classmates 
and teachers. 72 pages, swell 
illustrations, handy pocket 


size. : Order 
omy 20¢c . copy 


10 oF 
through your teacher 
at only 15¢ a copy 


more 





Bib and Tuck Stories 
Bright ideas for times 
neatly tucked into the corners 
of 19 swell stories. They're all 
about the adventures of Bib 
and Tuck in Junior High. 64 
re of reading fun, 
of amusing pictures. 


with 





ONLY 25¢ @ copy 


10 or more copies through your teacher cost 
only 15¢ each. 


For Reading You'll Enjoy, Order Now 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 

A Service Division of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send me the following books. | en- 
close $ JS 10-24.43 





copies WATCH YOUR P.Q. 
(Personality Quotient) 


copies LAND OF LIBERTY 
copies Hi THERE, HIGH SCHOOL 
copies BIB AND TUCK STORIES 



































My name 

Address 

City : 

P.O. Zone No. State 

Please enclose check, money order or cash 
Reece eme eae eae ame ane Gee aoe ae Ge oe medidtitideanail 








British general in command of Allied 
ground forces in Europe. 


. River in Russia. 


By. 


. Adult temales. 
. Solomon Islands airport seized by Al- 


lied troops in August. 


. Indefinite article. 

. South America. 

. One who has power or authority. 

. State of insensibility caused by illness. 
. Objective case of we. 

. An affirmative vote. 

. Throws 

. Scrape. 


Expression of inquiry or slight surprise. 


. Green ~~ found in pods. 


Sweden. 


Capital o 


. The first man in Biblical stories. 
; ope of flowering water plants. 
x 


Suffix meaning made of. 


Combining form meaning new. 


. Past tense of run. 

. Vice President of U. S. 

. Japanese island 1100 miles from Japan. 
. Finish. 

. Japanese” manufacturing city. 

. Vehicle that moves on wheels. 

. Metal made of iron and carbon. 
. False. 

. Liquids in an evaporated state. 
. Nervous twitching. 

. River in North Italy. 


Solution in Teachers 


Edition this week; in 


pupils edition next week. 


Last Week's Solution 


ACROSS: 1-Naples; 8-trait; 10-sty; ll-rep; 13- 


rug; 16-go; 


17-ark; 19-Salamaua; 20-pal; 21-me; 


22-lye; 24-ace; 27-asp; 28-pearl; 30-Moscow. 

DOWN: 2-Attu; 3-pry; 4-la; 5-Eire; 6-St.; 7- 
Clark; 8-Ruhr; 11-Rome; 12-Paul; 14-U. S. A,; 
15-gala; 16-game; 18-ray; 20-Paris; 23-Eton; 25- 
Cleo; 26-Oslo; 27-arc; 29-as. 


NEWS K WORD SOME EUN 


Strong Drama 


Ken: “What was the first vaudeville 
act?” 

Ben: “Samson and Delilah. It brought 
the house down.” 


Submitted by Alan Kilimann, Grade 7, 
Nee-ska-ra School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Friend in Full 


They say a dog fills an empty place 
in man’s life. This is piece true of 
the hot dog. 


Pot-Boiler 


“What's a Grecian urn?” 
“That depends on what kind of work 
he does!” 


Submitted by Eileen Smith. Grade 6, Cody School. 
Flint, Mich. 


Cow Licks 


“Want to buy a second hand bicycle?” 
Trader Smith asked Farmer Jones. “I 
know where you can get a good one 
for thirty-five dollars.” 

“I'd rather use the thirty-five dollars 
to buy a cow,” replied Farmer Jones. 

“But think how foolish you'd look 
riding around on a cow,” Trader Smith 
insisted. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Farmer 
Jones. “No more foolish than I would 
milking a bicycle.” 


Hot Dog! 


“Whew! I never sausage heat.” 
“T'll say, I’m bacon.” 


Ni Emoc 


An American soldier in Wales en- 
tered a large hotel. He noticed the “tam 
htab” written. on the mat in his room. 

“Ah,” he exclaimed, “I suppose that 
is Welsh for Welcome?” 

“No,” said the bell-boy. “That's the 
bath mat upside down.” 
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Garrett Price in Collier's 


“Run, Ma—run for my lifel”’ 
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Joke of the Week 


Barbara Joan Schoeffer, P. S. 103, 
Brooklyn, New York, wins top humor 
honors this week with the following 
joke: 

A man who had always wanted to 
own a parrot noticed a sign reading 
“Auction” outside a pet shop. He went 
inside and was delighted to see a beau- 
tiful parrot in a cage. When it was put 
up for auction the man bid. He started 
with $5, but across the room a voice 
bid $10. The auctioneer called for more 
bids and the man raised his bid to $15. 
The same voice kept bidding against 
him. Soon the man had to bid $50. This 
time, when the auctioneer called for 
more bids, the other bidder was silent. 

“Sold to the highest bidder for $50,” 
said the auctioneer. When the man 
stepped x, to claim his parrot, it oc- 
curred to him to find out whether the 
parrot could talk, 

“Say, can this bird talk?” he asked 
the auctioneer. 

“Can it talk?” said the auctioneer, 
“who do you think was bidding against 
you?” 


Another Bird Story 


One day a mother pigeon was walk- 
ing her perch very nervously. When her 
mate flew in she exclaimed nervously, 
“Oh, John, our brood began to walk 
today. I think two of them are people- 
toed.” 


Submitted by Joanne Holt, Grade 8, 
Oak Park Jr. H. 8.. Salem. Tl. 


And Another 


Two ostriches were standing together 
when one said, “Here comes Mac.” 

“Let's hide,” said the other, and they 
pushed their heads into the sand. 

And when Mac came along, he said, 
“How funny! I would have sworn I saw 
Polly and Peck.” 


Submitted by Nancy Smith, Grade 6, Sunnyside, N. ¥ 


Round-Up 


‘Would you give ten cents to help 
the Old Ladies Home?” 
“What! Are they out again?” 


Two Pants 


A young soldier stumbled into a 
train, and sat down, huffing and puffing, 
opposite an elderly gentleman. 

“Youre not in very good shape, 
young man,” said the old gentleman. 
“When I was your age, I never got 
winded like that.” 

The young man looked up sheep- 
ishly. “Perhaps not,” he panted, “but I'll 
have you know I missed this train three 
stations back.” 


Submitted by Sally Shimshock, Grade 7. 
Nemacolin School. Nemacolin, Penna 


She Won't Talk 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish 
you'd go across the street and see how 
old Mrs. Brown is this morning.” 

A few minutes later Willie returned 
and reported: “Mrs. Brown says it's 
none of your business how old she is.” 


Get the Point? , 


I can’t find a single pin! Where do 
you suppose they all go, anyway?” 

“That’s hard to tell. They're pointed 
in one direction, and headed in an- 
other.” 


Egging It On 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Brown, “1 am sure 
our victory garden is going to be a 
success. 
“How can you tell?” 
“The ot bo have tasted every- 


thing, and they are most enthusiastic.” 
Submitted by John Kemper, Grade 7, Purcellville, Va. 


Whipped Up? 


Joe: “You know, Bill, I once ate a 
piece of horse meat that stuck in my 
throat?” 

Bill: “Well, how did you get it out?” 

Joe: “I just yelled ‘giddap’ and it went 


right down.” submitted by Mapletine Beckham, 
Chariton St. School, Newark, N. J. 








FIND 10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS PICTURE 









Ist PRIZE ...ceeee..-.......$25 War Bond 
2nd PRIZE eeeeeeeeteees $15 in War Stamps 
3rd PRIZE ..............$10 in War Stamps 
Wb -FUNe aweess 15 Prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions—One pound packages of 


Planters Peanuts 


FREE TO EV§RY CONTESTANT: Attractive 2-color 

ster, “America at War’’—suitable for framing. 
Hustrated with action photographs from Planters 
» advertisements. 




















Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
‘ compete. 
_ x Study the scene above and list on a sheet 


of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
a slogan, totaling 13 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3 Each contestant may submit more than 

. one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile 
of the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of page write name, age, home ad- 
dress, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or 

securely to your entry. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 
Rm. 2408, 220 East 42nd St., New York 

17, N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 3, 

1944. No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 
and whose slogans are considered most accurate 
and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 
Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Senior Scholastic, World Week and 
Junior Scholastic, February 7, 1944 issues.+In 
the event of a tie for any prize offered, “a prize 
identical with that tied for will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 
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hen You Build CLEVELAND MODELS You ve Buctdeng Models that Pitots. 
"Gicstiliecans Cadets - ~Cunt- Tracucng aad VWlechautcs tu iE be tin Forces Suit 












































